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THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
Twenty-two Recent Additions 


(Continued from page 3) 


(4) Demosthenes De Corona and De Falsa Legatione. 
By C. A. Vince, Formerly Fellow of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, and J. H. Vince, Formerly Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge (1926). Pp. v + 479. 

There are separate Introductions to the two speeches 
included in the volume of Demosthenes which is 
under notice here (3-17, 232-245). Each Introduction 
deals with the date of the speech, sets forth the circum- 
stances under which it was delivered, and seeks to 
paint the historical background. There is an outline 
of each speech (neither outline is adequate). In 
neither part of the book is any bibliographical infor- 
mation given, at least in formal, concentrated fashion. 

(5) Epictetus. The Discourses as Reported by 
Arrian, The Manual, and Fragments. Volume I (the 
first of two volumes). By W. A. Oldfather, of the 
University of Illinois (1926). Pp. xxxvili + 443. 

The Introduction of Professor Oldfather’s volume 
on Epictetus (vii—xxvii) deals with Epictetus (vii-— 
xii), the Discourses (xii—xvi), the personality of Epic- 
tetus (xvi-xx), his teachings (xx—xxvii), his influence 
and his value (xxvii-xxx). There is also a Bibliography 
(xxxi-xxxvii). The volume contains, too, text and 
translation of Books I-II of the Discourses, and an 
Index <Nominum et Rerum> (437-443). 

On page xxvi Professor Oldfather rejects the view, 
often urged, that Epictetus was influenced by the writ- 
ings of the New Testament. 

...Of course Epictetus knew about the existence 
of Christians, to whom he twice refers, calling them 
once Jews (II. 9, 19 ff.), and a second time Galilaeans 
(IV. 7, 6), for there was an early community at Nico- 
polis (Paul’s Epistle to Titus, iii. 12), but he shared 
clearly in the vulgar prejudices against them, and his 
general intolerance of variant opinion, even when for 
conscience’s sake, makes it certain that he would never 
have bothered to read their literature. The linguistic 
resemblances, which are occasionally striking, like 
“Lord, have mercy!"’ are only acci- 
dental, because Epictetus was speaking the common 
language of ethical exhortation in which the evangelists 
and apostles wrote; while the few specious similarities 
are counterbalanced by as many striking differences.. .. 

(6) Eusebius, The Ecclesiastical History. Volume 
I (the first of two volumes). By Kirsopp Lake, ‘‘Winn 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Harvard” <sic!> (1926). Pp. lvi + 525. 

The Introduction (ix—lvi) deals with I. The Life 
and Writings of Eusebius (ix—xxvii), II. The Manu- 
Scripts of the Historia Ecclesiastica (xxvii—xxx), III. 
The Printed Text of the Historia Ecclestastica (xxx- 
xxxiii), IV. The Plan of Eusebius in the Historia Ecclesi- 
astica and the Sources which he Used (xxxiii-—Ivi). 
There is no Bibliography, no Index. Text and trans- 
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lation of Books I-V of the History are given. The dis- 
cussion of the sources, book by book, is minute (xxxv- 
Ivi). 

I quote parts of the opening paragraphs of the dis- 
cussion of the plan which Eusebius followed in his 
work (xxxiii—xxxv). 

The general plan of the Historia Ecclesiastica is 
clear and lucid. The chronology adopted is that of the 
Roman Emperors, and the events are arranged reign 
by reign. But there is little or no attempt to give any 
closer dating than this, and the relation between events 
during the same reign is not indicated. To this there 
is one exception. The bishops of Rome, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem are given, and in the case of 
Rome and Alexandria the exact dates are given. 

One further observation is necessary. The object 
of the whole book was to present the Christian ‘‘Suc- 
cession’’, which did not merely mean, though it certain- 
ly included, the apostolic succession of the bishops 
of the four great ‘‘thrones”’, but rather the whole 
intellectual, spiritual, and institutional life of the 
Church. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
Eusebius, like all early church historians, can be under- 
stood only if it be recognized that whereas modern 
writers try to trace the development, growth, and 
change of doctrines and institutions, their predecessors 
were trying to prove that nothing of the kind ever 
happened. According to them the Church had had one 
and only one teaching from the beginning; it had 
been preserved by the ‘‘Succession" and heresy was 
the attempt of the Devil to change it. 


It will be well worth the reader's while to see what is 
said of the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius by a 
highly competent authority, Professor James T. 
Shotwell, of the Department of History of Columbia 
University. His complimentary account of the work 
is to be found in a volume entitled An Introduction 
to the History of History (part of the series called 
Records of Civilization), 308-312 (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1922. See THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 16.203- 
205). 

Within a year of the publication of Professor Lake's 
translation of the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius 
another version of the History appeared, in the first 
volume of a work bearing the title Eusebius Bishop of 
Caesarea, The Ecclesiastical History and The Martyrs 
of Palestine, Translated with Introduction and Notes, 
by Hugh Jackson Lawlor and John Ernest Leonard 
Oulton (London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge; New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1927. Pp. xvi + 402). The first volume, labelled only 
Translation, contains also a brief Preface (v—-vi), and a 
list of Abbreviations and Editions Used (vii-—xv). 

I give now Professor Lake's version of the opening of 
Eusebius’s Preface: 


I have purposed to record in writing the successions 
of the sacred apostles, covering the period stretching 
from our Saviour to ourselves; the number and charac- 
ter of the transactions recorded in the history of the 
Church; the number of those who were distinguished 
in her government and leadership in the provinces of 
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greatest fame; the number of those who in each gener- 
ation were the ambassadors of the word of God either by 
speech or pen; the names, the number and the age 
of those who, driven by the desire of innovation to an 
extremity of error, have heralded themselves as the 
introducers of Knowledge, falsely so-called, ravaging 
the flock of Christ unsparingly, like grim wolves. To 
this I will add the fate which has beset the whole 
nation of the Jews from the moment of their plot 
against our Saviour; moreover, the number and nature 
and times of the wars waged by the heathen against 
the divine word and the character of those who, for its 
sake, passed from time to time through the contest of 
blood and torture; furthermore the martyrdoms of our 
own time, and the gracious and favouring help of our 
Saviour in them all. My starting-point is therefore 
no other than the first dispensation of God touching 
our Saviour and Lord, Jesus the Christ... . 

In the work by Messrs. Lawlor and Oulton the trans- 
iation was made by Mr. Oulton; Mr. Lawlor is pre- 
paring the Introduction and Notes which are to com- 
prise Volume 2. I give Mr. Oulton’s version of the 
passage considered above: 

The successions from the holy apostles, together 
with the times that have elap from our Saviour’s 
day down to our own; the important affairs that are 
said to have been transacted in the history of the 
Church, and those who took a prominent place in that 
history as leaders and presidents in such communities 
as were especially famous; those who in each gener- 
ation were ambassadors of the divine word, either 
orally or by means of treatises also; the names, number 
and times of all those who through love of innovation 
fell into the most grievous error, and have proclaimed 
themselves as introducers of knowledge falsely so called, 
unsparingly like grievous wolves ravaging the flock of 
Christ; the disasters, moreover, that fell upon the 
whole Jewish nation immediately after their plot 
against our Saviour; as also the extent, nature and 
times of the war which has been waged by the heathen 
against the divine word, and the noble men who as 
occasion offered endured death and torture in the con- 
flict on its behalf; the martyrdoms, after these things, 
that took place in our day also, and the gracious and 
kindly succour of our Saviour at the end of all: these it 
is my pu to commit to writing, yet my starting- 
point shall be none other than the beginning of the 
dispensation of Jesus, our Saviour and Lord, the 
Christ the Lord. 


Mr. Oulton had not seen Professor Lake’s version. 
Both Professor Lake and Mr. Oulton knew, and used, 
the version by Professor C. W. McGiffert, of the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, which forms 
pages 81-403 of Volume 1 of The Library of Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series. 

It may be noted, finally, that in the matter of form 
Mr. Oulton’s book has an advantage over Professor 
Lake's, in that the translation is broken up into short 
paragraphs. One paragraph in Professor Lake's book, 
in his translation of Book 1, runs to nearly five pages. 
Mr. Oulton also sets in the body of the page captions 
meant to summarize contents. I am inclined to think 
that these belong rather on the margins. 

(7) Hippocrates. Volume III. By ‘Dr. E. T. 
Withington” <of Balliol College> (1927). Pp. xxvii 
+ 455. 


The first two volumes of The Loeb Classical Library 
translation of Hippocrates, by W. H. S. Jones, were 
noticed in THe CLAssICAL WEEKLY 17.177. In a 
brief Preface (viii) to the present volume, Professor 


Jones explains that this volume has ‘‘been entrusted 
to Dr. E. T. Withington, of Balliol College. Only a 
trained surgeon can explain the surgical treatises of 
the Hippocratic Collection”. 

The volume contains a Translator’s Preface (v- 
vii), Preface (viii), General Introduction (xi—xxvii), 
text and translation of several treatises (On Wounds in 
the Head, 1-51; In the Surgery, 53-81; Fractures, 
Joints, Mochlicon <= Instruments of Reduction>, 
84-449), and Appendix: Supplementary Note <s> 
(451-454). To each treatise a special Introduction is 
prefixed (2-5, 52-57, 84-93). There is no Bibliography, 
no Index. 

The General Introduction contains a history of 
surgery among the Greeks and the Romans (xi~—xxii), 
with a special discussion of bandages (xix—xx), oint- 
ments (xx-xxi), and splints (xxi-xxii), a brief dis- 
cussion of the parts of the Hippocratic Corpus in- 
cluded in this volume (xxiii-xxv), and an account of 
Manuscripts, Editions, and Commentaries (xxvi—xxvii). 

There are several illustrations. One, the frontis- 
piece, is a reproduction of an illustration of ‘‘the 
shouldering method of reducing the shoulder joint”, 
found in the Manuscript, B. This, Dr. Withington 
thinks, is a ‘‘fairly accurate copy” of an ancient origi- 
nal, made by Apollonius (a surgeon whom Dr. With- 
ington places about 75 B. C.), or by ‘‘the artist he 
employed” (vii). Another illustration, opposite page 
454, gives two attempts, by Vidius (1544) and Littré 
(1844), to reproduce the Hippocratic Bench, used in 
cases of dislocation of the thigh. Dr. Withington makes 
some original suggestions in connection with this 
Bench. 

(8) Josephus. Volume I (the first of eight volumes). 
By H. St. J. Thackeray (1926). Pp. xx + 425. 

The volume on Josephus contains an Introduction (vii— 
xx), The Life of Josephus <by himself>, text and trans- 
lation (1-159); Against Apion, or On the Antiquity 
of the Jews, text and translation (162-411); Index I. 
General <of Names and Subjects> (413-423); Index 
II. Biblical Passages <used by Josephus> (424-425). 
The Introduction deals with the Life <of Josephus> 
(vii-xi), The Major Works <of Josephus> (xi-xii), 
The Minor Works (xii-xvi), MSS. and Other Ancient 
Authorities for the Greek Text (xvii-xix), Recent 
Editions of the Greek Text (xix), Other Works (xix), 
Abbreviations (xx). No English translation of these 
parts of Josephus is named. 

In connection with Josephus’s Autobiography, the 
reader should consult a valuable article, Three Ancient 
Autobiographies, by Charles J. Goodwin, THe CLassI- 
CAL WEEKLY 17.130-135 (see especially pages 131-133). 

A sample of the translation may be given, from the 
version of the Life, §§ 340-344. 

How then, Justus—if I may address him as though 
he were present—how, most clever of historians, as 
hae boast yourself to be, can I and the Galilaeans be 

eld responsible for the insurrection of your native city 
against the Romans and against the king; seeing that, 
before I was elected by the general assembly at Jerusa- 
lem to the command of Galilee, you and all ‘the citizens 
of Tiberias had not only resorted to arms, but were 
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actually at war with the towns of the Syrian Decapo- 
lis? t was you who burnt their villages, and your 
domestic fell in the engagement on that occasion. 
This is no unsupported assertion of my own. The 
facts are recorded in the Commentaries of the Emperor 
V ian, which further relate how insistently the in- 
habitants of Decapolis pressed Vespasian, when at 
Ptolemais, to punish you, as the culprit. And punished 
you would have been under his orders, had not King 
Agrippa, though empowered to put you to death, at 
the urgent entreaty of his sister Berenice, commuted 
the death penalty to a long term of imprisonment. 
Moreover, your subsequent public life is a sure index 
of character and proves that it was you who caused 
the revolt of your native city from Rome. Proofs of 
these statements I shall adduce presently. 


(9) Pausanias. Volume II (the second of six vol- 
umes). By W. H. S. Jones, of St. Catharine's College, 
Cambridge, and H. A. Ormerod, the University, 
Leeds (1926). Pp. v + 551. 

The second volume of the translation of Pausanias 
contains Books III-V of Pausanias, dealing respectively 
with Laconia, Messenia, and Elis. The translation of 
Book III, Chapters 1-22, and Book V, is the work 
of Professor Jones; that of Book III, Chapter 23 to 
the end of Book IV was prepared by Professor Ormerod. 
There is no Index. 

For a notice of Volume I see THE CLAssICAL WEEK- 
LY 13.153-154. 

(10-11) Plato, The Laws. Two Volumes. By 
R. G. Bury, Formerly Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge (1926). Pp. xvii + 501; 580. 

In volume 1 of the translation of Plato’s Laws will 
be found text and translation of Books I-VI, in volume 
2 text and translation of Books VII—XII. 

The Introduction (Volume 1, vii—xvii) deals with the 
date of the Laws (vii), an analysis of the work, book 
by book, but without indication of the limits of the di- 
visions (vii-xii), some discussion of the Contents 
of the Laws (xii—xvii), and ten lines of bibliographical 
matter (xvii). In 2.571-582 there is an Index <of 
Names and Subjects>. 

Professor Bury describes (1.vii) the Laws as the 
work of Plato’s old age: 

According to tradition, Plato was born in 427 B. C. 
and died in 347 B. C., leaving behind him as his last 
work the Laws. We may, therefore, suppose that 
the last decade of his life was mainly occupied with its 
composition. The internal evidence of the work 
itself sufficiently confirms tradition. Not only does it 
lack the charm and vigour of the earlier dialogues, 
but it is marked also by much uncouthness of style, 
and by a tendency to pedantry, tautology and dis- 
cursive garrulity which seems to point to the failing 

wers of the author. Moreover, the author himself 
indicates his own advanced age by the artistic device 
of representing the three interlocutors in the dialogue 
as old men, and by the stress he repeatedly lays upon the 
fact of their age, as well as upon the reverence due 
from the young to the old. 


Of the contents of the work Professor Bury writes 
thus (1.xii—xiii): 

It will be clear from this analysis that the title of 
Laws is a very insufficient—not to say misleading— 
description of its contents. Barely one-third of the 
work consists of ‘‘laws”’ in the literal sense of the term; 
the rest is a far-ranging discussion of all that concerns 
the life of man as a ‘‘political animal”. Human nature 


in general is the main theme of the latter part of Book 
I, Book II, and large sections of Books V and VII; 
while the earlier part of Book I, Book III, and Book 
IV have for their main theme human nature in its 
social and civic aspect.... 
(To be continued) 
CHARLES KNAPP 


THE END, AND THE BEGINNING, OF 
PLATO’S PHAEDO 


The last sentence of Plato’s Phaedo runs as follows: 
“Hoe redevrh, S"Exéxpares, rod éralpov éyévero, 
Spés, ws dv, rére Sv éweipdOnuer dplorov 
dicacordrov!. 

Is there any reason why, in an English translation 
of the Phaedo, the very last word to fall on the ear 
should not be, as in the Greek original, the word by 
which Plato, through the mouth of Phaedo, gently 
proclaims to impartial judges, in his time and in all 
future times, that Socrates was most just? The words 
‘justice’ and ‘injustice’ stirred the depths of Plato's 
soul. The unrighteous men who had charged Socrates 
with unrighteousness and had condemned him to 
death are always in his mind; their crime had darkened 
all his life. His grief and indignation are seen in the 
Apology and in the Gorgias, and find an echo in some 
words attributed to ‘those who praise injustice above 
justice’ in a well-known passage about that Ideal 
Commonwealth which itself springs from the search 
for a kingdom wherein dwelleth Righteousness (Re- 
public 361 E, in Jowett’s translation): ‘‘The just man 
who is thought unjust will be scourged, racked, bound— 
will have his eyes burnt out; and, at last, after suffering 
every kind of evil, he will be impaled: then he will un- 
derstand that he ought to seem only, and not to be, 
just”. 

Jowett’s rendering of the final sentence of the Phaedo 
is as follows: ‘‘Such was the end, Echecrates, of our 
friend; concerning whom I may truly say, that of all 
the men of his time whom I have known, he was the 
wisest and justest and best’. The literary beauty of 
Jowett’s translation of Plato is so great, more especially 
in the concluding pages of the Phaedo, that one hesi- 
tates to lay hands on what is, in its own way, a classic, 
Nevertheless I would suggest that a closer, and no 
lengthier, version of the narrator’s concluding words 
would be, ‘This was the end, Echecrates, of our com- 
panion, a man who, among those of his day whom we 
have known, was—we may say—the best, the wisest 
too, and the most just’. Like the Crown of Demos- 
thenes, the Phaedo of Plato ends with an adjective— 
an adjective which is charged with deep meaning. 
That adjective should be kept where Plato placed it. 
It is the same word as is found in a great sentence of the 
Theaetetus (176 C), where it will be translated more 
appropriately by ‘righteous’: ‘God is righteous to 
the uttermost; and there is nothing more like God than 
he among us who is righteous to the full’. 
cibie, in the Lose Classical Library, end fo better 


that they should be read in their original setting than that they 
should be printed here as detached extracts. 
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Without some loss of that quiet simplicity and 
homely brevity which the Greeks looked for at the 
close of a tragedy (the Phaedo is a tragedy in prose), 
the full meaning of the final Greek sentence cannot be 
given in another tongue; the words, to be really known, 
must be studied as they stand in the Greek text, 
where, surely, we have them, modern sceptics not- 
withstanding, in the exact form in which they first 
came from Plato’s hand and heart. But we must be as 
faithful as we can. For example, we must follow the 
Greek in saying not ‘I’, but ‘we’, that is, Phaedo and 
the other disciples of Socrates. We should also retain 
(as being no mere unemphatic verbal prop to carry the 
sentence along) the expression ‘a man who’ as and 
where it comes in the Greek, for the word employed is 
the distinctive Greek word for a man who is a man 
and not simply a human being*. We turn instinctively 
to Shakespeare, and feel that Phaedo, Plato, and their 
fellow-disciples are ready ‘‘to say to all the world, 
‘This was a man!’”. But Shakespeare also reminds us 
that “‘Truth hath a quiet breast”, and we notice how 
carefully and sincerely in the midst of his own and 
Phaedo’s deep emotion Plato has saved the concluding 
superlatives from any seeming extravagance by speak- 
ing of ‘the men of that day whom we have actually 
known’. We cannot agree with certain Dutch and 
German scholars that Plato should have written ‘of all 
the men that ever lived’. It is a Shakespearian master 
of high-pitched rhetoric who says of the dead Caesar, 
“Thou art the ruins of the noblest man That ever 
lived in the tide of times’’. 

We must also be careful, in however concise a trans- 
lation, not to omit the word dws, ‘besides’, which 
Plato not infrequently adds (as here) to «al. The 
addition may seem heavy and superfluous, but it is 
neither the one nor the other. With its Homeric 
associations, it makes the closing clause not only 
more explicit but more impressive: ‘and withal’, or 
‘yea, and’, would be a suitable rendering for an ex- 
pression that has an archaic, and (so to say) a scriptural, 
ring. The expression occurs in the Homeric Poems 
nearly a score of times; the nearest parallel to its 
meaning here is supplied, perhaps, by Iliad 20.99’. 
As Plato ends the great dialogue on the immortality 
of the soul and the wonderful description of the last 
hours of Socrates, he wishes not to speak vaguely of the 
goodness of a man who had died a hero’s death, but 
to ascribe to him also the homely everyday specific 
virtues of prudence and fair-dealing. Both in sub- 
stance and in form, the conclusion of the Phaedo 
should be compared not only with the last sentence 
in Section 114 C of the Phaedo itself, but with the con- 
cluding clause in the last sentence but one of the 
Gorgias. 

It is apt to escape notice that, in this final sentence, 
there is hardly a word or a phrase which is un-Homeric. 
Even the proper name Echecrates would not sound 
strange in Homer's time, since both the verb and 


is used near the beginning of the dialogue. 
cation is, perhaps, and last 


*Compare Odyssey 6.84. 
key to the meaning of «al 


_GdXas there seems to give the 


the noun of which it is compounded are common 
enough in the oldest Greek we know. The adjective 
¢pévos, Which suggests ‘sagacity’, ‘practical wisdom’, 
‘prudence’, is not itself found in the Homeric Poems, 
but closely related words are, so that it would have 
been easily understood by any intelligent person of that 
age or of any age; and this is true of all the diction 
of the sentence. The Greek expressions here trans- 
lated by ‘whom we have known’ (more literally, ‘have 
made trial of’) and by ‘those of his day’ might well 
seem, even to a Greek scholar, eminently Attic and 
prosaic, but they are Homeric right enough. The word 
for ‘end’ (or, more exactly, ‘completion’) might also 
seem a prose word entirely. It is not; it has Homeric 
associations, and those of the right sort. Homer’s 
Bibrow redevrh is suggested, not his rédos dardrow, 
The latter, far more than the former, might have 
implied that it was possible to ‘bury Socrates’ (compare 
Phaedo 115 E). The superlative of Sixaws might 
appear quite unmanageable in the Homeric hexame- 
ter. Yet it occurs in Iliad 13.6‘, where mention is 
made of a race, hardly known otherwise, called the 
Abioi, who are described ‘as a most just people’ 
(Sixaordrwr dvOpdewv), a race whom we may rank in 
our minds with that Ripheus who, in Aeneid 2.426-427, 
is said to have been ‘the one most just, the most careful 
of right, of all men in Troy’—iustissimus unus qui fuit 
in Teucris et servantissimus aequi.... 

It is distressing to think that, from the still and 
solemn cadence which concludes one of the greatest 
pieces of prose music, and one of the most ennobling 
narratives, in all literature, scholars of mark should 
have proposed to cut out this word or that’, thus 
marring alike the music and the sense. Let us take one 
instance only. So excellent an editor as Martin Schanz 
would omit 4\Aws (which Jowett has left untranslated) 
from the text itself. In the General Preface to his 
critical edition of Plato, Schanz describes the brackets 
which he is in the habit of employing as ‘‘uncos nemini 
noxios’”. If, when used thus lavishly, they ‘do no 
harm to anybody’, then must everybody be strangely 
blind to the beauty of Plato’s way of thinking and 
writing. With no less blindness, some scholars will 
confidently attribute to Plato the unhappy, and un- 
ashamed, imitation of this passage in the Platonic 
Epistle 7 (324 D). A lover of Plato who compares 
the two passages word by word can only think with 
regard to the version in the Epistles, ‘Did Plato say so? 
Then the less Plato he’. But, however this may be, 
there can be no manner of doubt that, at the end 
of the Phaedo, the ear demands the breaking of the 
procession of adjectives, while the mind asks for 
the addition of ‘withal’, ‘in particular’. 

In the concluding sentence of the Phaedo, though 
other words are also full of meaning, special emphasis 
falls on the final word. So with the opening sentence 
of the dialogue, except that there the word most 
stressed is that which, like some keynote, strikes 


‘See also Iliad 11.832, Homeric Hymns 8.5. 
‘One editor would actually omit all the words from dvdpéds to 
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the ear first of all. Here, however, English idiom, 
with its poverty of inflections, forbids the retention 
of the Greek order. We simply cannot, without ob- 
scurity and grotesqueness, say, ‘Self, Phaedo, were you 

lf at Socrates’s side on that memorable day 
when he drank the poison in the prison-house, or did 
you hear it from another?’ ‘Self, Echecrates’. Yet the 
placing of ‘Self’ at the very beginning of both question 
and answer is most expressive and dramatic. This was 
felt by the Greeks themselves. Athenaeus, near 
the beginning of his ‘Professors at Dinner’ (1.3), 
speaks of himself as ‘dramatizing’ his dialogue in 
emulation of Plato, and promptly copies Plato's 
placing and repetition of ‘Self’. Again, the rhetorician 
Hermogenes says, with some measure of truth (as 
will be felt by anybody who reads the two sentences 
aloud), that, in the question, the word ‘Self’ implies 
Echecrates’s admiration for Phaedo as a man who had 
been with Socrates to the end, while Phaedo’s reply 
expresses a natural pride of his own. The real ex- 
planation is more substantial. At the very outset, 
Plato wishes it to be understood that the last scene 
and the last discussion are about to be described by an 
eye-witness and an ear-witness. He had been absent 
from the death-scene himself, and it is of prime im- 
portance for his readers to know that they are listening 
to an authentic narrative from one who had himself 
seen and heard. 

Why had Plato been absent? 

It is well known that Aristotle, in the entire corpus 
of his genuine remains, never introduces his own name. 
Plato, in his Dialogues(as distinguished from the Letters 
attributed to him), mentions himself three times only, 
though the names of his brothers Glaucon and Adei- 
mantus are much to the fore. But those three occa- 
sions are the more significant for their very infrequency. 
Two of the passages are in the Apology (34 A, 38 B): 
they make it clear that ‘Plato yonder’ and ‘Plato here’ 
was present in court during the trial of Socrates and 
ready to share with others in the payment of a fine 
larger than his teacher, unassisted, could have met. 
The third passage comes in one of the opening sections 
of the Phaedo (59 B). 

Plato, who writes the dialogue, makes Socrates's 
young and much loved disciple Phaedo, who narrates it 
and describes the whole scene to Echecrates at Phlius, 
allude in the fewest possible words to his absence, and 
give the reason for it: ‘Plato, I think, was ill’. Present 
at the trial, Plato had, therefore, been absent a month 
later at the closing scene of all. The absence must have 
meant much to him, but, with characteristic reserve, he 
makes little of it; and that little, with its almost casual 
tone, is dramatically appropriate in the mouth of 
Phaedo, who was not an Athenian, and therefore 
not the right man to speak positively about the cause. 
The mention of the fact that Plato was not there 
throws into relief the express statement, at the very 
beginning, that Phaedo was there in person; it may also 
convey a hint that there is much of Plato, as well as of 
Socrates, in the reported discussion of the immortality 
of the soul, eye-witness and ear-witness though Phaedo 
may be. 


One sometimes wonders whether the word (#o6éve) 
translated by ‘was ill’ is not to be taken in the literal 
sense, ‘had not the strength’, thus implying that Plato, 
who at the time would be twenty-eight years of age, 
feared that he could not stand it, that, like Apollo- 
dorus and ‘the women’ (Phaedo 117 D), he might 
break down, and was thus kept away by a very ‘human 
weakness’ (dvOpwrlyn doOévea: Phaedo 107 A; 
compare Laws 854 A)*. That the grief of Plato at the 
death of Socrates was great and memorable is shown 
by a reference made to it, centuries afterwards, by 
Plutarch (De Virtute Morali 449 E). 

Be all this as it may, the safest translation of #e@éve: 
will be ‘was ill’, or ‘was unwell’, for such a rendering 
will, as the Greek does, leave it undetermined whether 
the illness was a sickness of sorrow or some physical 
malady. The verb and its related noun and adjective 
cover much ground in Plato’s writings, but the terms 
chiefly suggest ailments of the body. At the beginning 
of the Timaeus, do@éved ris is, most naturally, under- 
stood to be a bodily illness, and the man who ‘would not 
willingly have been absent from this gathering’ was, it 
has sometimes been conjectured, Plato himself. It is 
to be noticed, too, that an unidentified Greek writer, 
in paraphrasing, at some later date, the passage of 
the Phaedo, substitutes for Further, 
in the Greek medical writings 6 vod, 6 xdurwr, and 
6 de@evSv are all commonly used of ‘the patient’ 
(whatever the disease may be), but vood and xdurw 
are mostly used of severe illness, deGexS and dppword 
of less severe illness. There are, however, many 
exceptions. Thus, at the beginning of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis #e6éve plainly means that Darius’s strength 
was almost exhausted, that it was ebbing away, and 
his end was drawing near. 

Plato, then, was absent through some kind of do@éveca. 
Were there, among the friends of Socrates, any others 
whose absence was noteworthy? Though, in an enu- 
meration which does not profess to be complete, Plato 
does not record the fact, Xenophon was not there. 
He had not yet come back from his expedition with 
the Ten Thousand. Towards the end of the Memo- 
rabilia, after stating that it was admitted that in all 
recorded time no man yet had met death more nobly 
than Socrates, Xenophon quotes ‘Hermogenes, the son 
of Hipponicus’, as his authority for some details 
(presumably gleaned after his return from the East) 
of the last days and talks of Socrates. This Hermogenes 
was one of the nine Athenians who are specified by 
Plato as having been with Socrates when he died. 
Besides the Athenian ‘natives’, other friends were 
present from a distance—from Thebes, Megara, 
Elis. Plato notes two absences other than his own. 
Echecrates asks, ‘But further: Aristippus and Cleom- 
brotus—were they present?’’? Phaedo replies, ‘No, not 


‘The notion of nerve-weakness is prominent in a passage (365 A) 
near the beginning of the Axiochus, preserved among the tonic 
writings: KaTadauSdvouer abroy pwpyadéor, 
Yuxhv, wavy évded wapauvOlas. Neurasthenia 
is, it may be added, a comparatively modern word. 

It is unfortunate that Cobet, who is followed by other editors, 


should have inserted 08 before F@peyérorTO. As so often in Greek 


(compare €¥ Alylyy in the next sentence), emphasis falls on 
the words that come early in the clause. 
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they; they were said to be in Aegina’. The expression 
‘were said’ is cautious, as the phrase ‘I think’ was; 
but in neither case must we suppose that Plato, as 
contrasted with his narrator, was in any doubt as to the 
facts. The best commentary on this passage is fur- 
nished by an author little known, Demetrius, in his De 
Elocutione, § 288°: 

Good taste is shown in the Phaedo, where Plato desires 
to reproach Aristippus and Cleombrotus because they 
were feasting at Aegina when Socrates was lying for 
many days imprisoned at Athens, and did not cross to 
visit their friend and master, although they were less 
than twenty-five miles from Athens. He has not 
said all this in express terms (for that would have been 
an open reproach), but with fitting tact as follows. 
Phaedo is asked who were with Socrates. He enumer- 
ates the men one by one. Next he is asked whether 
Aristippus too and Cleombrotus were present. ‘‘No”, 
he answers, ‘‘they were in Aegina”. Everything that 
precedes owes its point to the words ‘‘they were in 
Aegina”. The passage seems far more effective be- 
cause the effect is produced by the fact itself and not 
by an explicit statement by the speaker. 

The explanation offered by Phaedo for the absence 
of the easy-going Cyrenaic Aristippus and his com- 
panion Cleombrotus is, in fact, ironical. Aegina was 
so near Athens that Pericles could call it ‘the eyesore 
of the Peiraeus’ (Aristotle, Rhetoric 3.10). The 
‘crossing’ (Aristophanes, Vespae 122), with its two- 
obol fare (Plato, Gorgias 511 D), could not be compared 
with the big tract of land and sea which, as we have 
seen, had kept Xenophon away from his master’s 
side. Not only that: Aegina was the home of Lais, 
and was famous for its ‘good living’. It is as if the 
scene of Socrates's execution had been Liverpool 
and the reason for the absence of two pleasure-lovers 
among his followers was that they were holiday- 
making in the Isle of Man or in Anglesey! Or, more 
nearly, that they would not cross from Dover to Calais, 
or from Calais to Dover! In his interpretation of 
the passage Demetrius (a Peripatetic) is no doubt 
reproducing a tradition, true or false, of the philo- 
sophical schools. This may be inferred from certain 
passages, more or less parallel, in Diogenes Laertius 
(2.65; 3.36) and in Athenaeus (544 D; 588 E). 

If Plato here seems too hard on Aristippus, we have 
to remember that Aristippus, on his part, could some- 
times rebuke Plato in a rather cutting way. Com- 
pare Aristotle, Rhetoric 2.23: ‘Aristippus said in 
reply to Plato when the latter spoke too professorially, 
as he thought, ‘Well, anyhow, our friend <Socrates> 
never spoke like that” ’. Yet the same Aristippus, 
when he was asked how Socrates had died, is reported 
to have answered, ‘As I would fain die’ (see Diogenes 
Laertius 2.76). Absent though he must have been, 
he had heard the great tale, and had joined in the 
general admiration. 

Let us now return, in conclusion, to the last sentence 
of the Phaedo and its final word. No translation of this 
or of any other Greek sentence can be wholly adequate. 
Sense, sound, rhythm, and order make a Greek sentence 

*Demetrius (text and translation) is now accessible in a volume 
of the Loeb Classical Library, which contains a version of Aristotle, 
Poetics, and a ~ 4 ‘On the Sublime, by W. Hamilton Fyfe, 

n 


and Demetrius on Style, by W. Rhys Roberts . - that 
volume the above translation is 


what it is; they are interwoven, and form an artistic 
whole. Of the twenty-four Greek words here used 
there are (as will have been seen incidentally) few 
indeed which will not make a translator hesitate be- 
tween one possible equivalent and another, and feel 
with regret that complete exactitude must be sacrificed 
to simplicity and general effect. Should he, for in- 
stance, say ‘friend’, or ‘bosom-friend’, ‘companion’, 
‘comrade’, ‘mate’? 

One object of the present paper, in which Greek 
words have been introduced sparingly that it may 
appeal to non-Grecians as well as Grecians, is to urge 
readers of mature age to secure for the younger yene- 
ration a better school education in Greek than they 
themselves have had. The writer’s life has been spent 
in the task of seeking for Greek studies the place 
they merit in the new Universities of Great Britain. 
There has been much to encourage him where he has 
worked, but he has often had cause to regret that 
his pupils had not had an earlier start in the Greek 
language. Many of them were intending to become 
Christian ministers; given an earlier start in Greek, 
they would have been able to expound their Sacred 
Books with greater confidence and authority. The 
Phaedo also is one of the world’s Sacred Books. It is 
part of that large collection of Plato’s writings which by 
happy fortune seems to have come to us in its integrity, 
without any loss whatsoever, and may well claim the 
study of a lifetime. In the Apology, the Crito, and 
the Phaedo, the trial, defense, condemnation, imprison- 
ment, last utterances, and death of the great teacher 
Socrates are described by his great pupil Plato. Plato 
was under thirty when Socrates drank the hemlock; 
the fifty years he had yet to live were to be dedicated 
to the vindication—the justification—of his dead hero. 
The miscarriage of justice in an Athenian law court 
was to lead to the exaltation of justice before the great 
tribunal of the human race. That homely figure’—so 
truth-loving, so selfdisciplined, so brave, so kindly, so 
humorous—has become a pattern of righteousness for 
all mankind, and this chiefly through Plato, for he him- 
self left behind him not a single written word. No 
pains, then, spent on Plato's least turn of language will 
seem to the scholar wasted, nor will he ever forget that 
the writings of Plato, like those of other Greek poets 
and prose authors, are meant for the ear (not simply 
for the eye), and that their sound is part of their sense. 

The weakness of Jowett’s rendering of this sentence is 
not in the sound (he is a fine writer of harmonious 
English), but in the sense; he fails to give the scru- 
pulous, resolute truthfulness of the original with its 
studied and repeated qualifications guarding against 
the least overstatement, and to place the tribute 
to Socrates’s justice right at the very end, as Plato 
has done’. It may be that Jowett, or the pupils 
(the éraipo: ) who helped him, thought, as many earlier 
students had thought, that the last sentence of the great 
dialogue was rather flat, and did not really count. 


Small, but powerful, as seen in the remarkable statuette re- 
cently acqui by the British Museum. 

Compare, Herodotus 8.79 (of Aristeides), dvdpa 
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This would be a grave delusion. Though the Greeks 
loved to end quietly, they wished their endings to be 
full of meaning. An old commentator once main- 
tained, in a Latin note, that the reason why the last 
five lines of the Bacchae of Euripides are word for word 
the same as those that finish four earlier plays of 
the same poet is simply that, at the end of a drama, the 
noise made by the departing audience was so great that 
it was useless to take trouble over the conclusion! 
Far rather was it a case of dis 4 rpis ra xakd-—things 
well said can, and should, be repeated as they stand. 
In that wonderful play of his old age, Euripides—we 
may be sure—meant much by the first of his five con- 
cluding lines, popgdal Samorlwy, ‘Many 
are the shapes of things supernal’. He has described 
the ecstasies and the terrors of a wild outburst of 
Asiatic religious fervor; and, now that he is ending 
his play and nearing the end of his own life, he says, in 
effect, ‘‘There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, Than are dreamt of in your philosophy”. 
So with Plato’s Phaedo here. A solemn music has 
reached its sad but fortifying close. An upright man 
has nobly met an unjust death. ‘‘Justum et tenacem 
propositi virum’’: that was to be the final verdict of 
history. Wise he was and Socrates the Sage he might 
well be called: ardvyrwy Lwxpdrns copdraros, 
‘Of all men Socrates the wisest is’. Good he was, and 
one day to be numbered with the Saints: ‘‘Sancte 
Socrates, ora pro nobis’’: ‘Saint Socrates, pray for us’. 
But above all, he was, in the mind of Plato, who knew 
him best, and knew all too well that in free Athens 
the law as there dispensed had awarded to him the 
penalty reserved by civilized peoples for the worst of 
criminals, in the mind of Plato he was Socrates the Just: 
‘This was the end, Echecrates,- of our companion, a 
man who, among those of his day whom we have known, 
was—we may say—the best, the wisest too and the 
most just’. 
PEACEHAVEN, 
Sussex, ENGLAND 


W. Ruys Roserts 


The Influence of Latin on the Spelling of English words. 
By Warren W. Coxe, Chief, Bureau of Educational 
Measurements, State Department of Education, 
New York. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co. (1924). Pp. 121. 

Mr. Coxe’s monograph, The Influence of Latin 
on the Spelling of English Words, should have been 
entitled The Influence of the Study of Latin on Success 
in the Spelling of English Words. It is a product of a 
part of the investigation of the teaching of the classical 
languages that was sponsored by the American Classi- 
cal League. 

While studies have been made in this field, nothing 
of certain validity was previously accomplished. 
The investigator had first to devise lists of words of 
equal difficulty, composed of words of Latin origin and 
words of non-Latin origin in definite proportions; he 
had then to secure the cooperation of the Schools, 
and to evaluate the differences in the intelligence 
of the students entering the tests, or else to eliminate 


these differences by the manner of evaluating the re- 
sults of the tests. 

The students were divided into five groups, three of 
pupils studying Latin, two of pupils not studying 
Latin. With these groups the procedure was as follows. 
Group I: the teacher of Latin was to avoid any attempt 
to relate the spelling of the Latin words to that of 
the English words; Group 2: the teacher of Latin was 
instructed to point out in an incidental way the resem- 
blances in spelling between the Latin words studied 
and the English derivatives; Group 3: the teacher 
of Latin was to point out such similarities and to teach 
certain definite rules or principles involved; Group 4: 
no special effort was made to teach English spelling, 
other than that required by the rules of the School; 
Group 5; the English teacher followed the best current 
practice in the teaching of English spelling. 

The results of all the comparisons show that the 
study of Latin does improve the pupils’ spelling of 
English words of Latin origin, though the difference 
is sometimes only slightly greater than that obtained 
by the best methods of teaching English spelling; that 
the study of Latin sometimes interferes slightly with 
the pupils’ spelling of English words of non-Latin 
origin; that the best results were obtained with the 
pupils of Group 3, closely followed hy those gained 
with Group 2; that the gain was most pronounced 
in the first year of Latin, and did not continue at the 
same rate, if indeed it continued at all, during the 
succeeding years. The lesson is, of course, that the 
method used with Group 3 should be adopted with all 
pupils. 

The ordinary reader of this monograph, however 
interested he may be, is likely to become hopelessly 
and helplessly bogged in a swamp of mathematical 
tables, the precise significance of which is utterly dark 
to the uninitiate. Granted that such an advantage 
does exist in favor of students of Latin, how great is it? 
In order to get intelligible results, I have made some 
calculations on the basis of Tables [IX and X, on pages 
58 and 59 (I cannot guarantee that I have done the 
work rightly, but I have done my best). 

Table [X.—1510 students of Latin, in the Ninth 
Grade, just before beginning Latin, spelled correctly, 
on an average, 40.1 words out of 100 of Latin origin; 
1566 students not taking Latin spelled correctly 34.8 
words. After one semester, the two groups averaged 
58.4 and 49.0 respectively. The students of Latin 
gained 18.3 words per hundred, nearly 45%; the other 
students gained 14.2 words per hundred, a trifle over 
40%. The advantage in favor of the students of Latin 
was thus 4.1 words per hundred. Be it noted that 
in the actual tests but ten words were used: I have 
therefore multiplied by 10 to make Mr. Coxe’s figures 
convey a fair impression to the mind. 

Table X.—1267 students about to begin Latin 
in the Ninth Grade averaged 44.8 words correctly 
spelled, out of 100 (I have again multipled by 10); 
1157 not planning to study Latin averaged 36.8 words 
correctly spelled. At the end of the year, the figures 
were 67.7 and 54.6 respectively. The students of Latin 
thus gained 23.4 words per hundred, over 50%; the 
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other students gained 17.8 words per hundred, not 
quite 50%. The advantage in favor of the students 
of Latin was thus 5.6 words per hundred. 

An interesting point is made in the last paragraph 
of page 110, that the differences in achievement are 
shown more clearly when the influence of intelligence is 
eliminated, and that, therefore, there is no foundation 
for the current belief that the superiority of Latin pupils 
is due to greater natural intelligence. Mr. Coxe’s 
conclusion, if it can be reenforced by other similar 
experiments, will be extremely heartening to the ad- 
vocates of the Classics. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA Rotanpb G. KENT 


The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter. A Study 
in Greek Epistolography. By Francis Xavier J. 
Exler. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University 
of America (1923). Pp. 141. 

The Reverend Mr. Exler, in the Preface (11-12) 
to his dissertation on The Form of the Ancient Greek 
Letter, expresses a regret which will arouse sympathy 
in any one who has struggled to produce a dissertation 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He had 
intended to investigate the origin of the Greek letter- 
form, basing the study exclusively on the examination 
of the papyri. Unfortunately, the material at hand 
proved insufficient to ‘‘warrant any conclusions con- 
cerning the origin of the Greek epistolary form’’. 
The original purpose of the dissertation, therefore, had 
to be abandoned. What Dr. Exler has done is to 
collect from the papyri opening and closing formulas 
used in letters, formulas for dating letters, and con- 
ventional phrases employed in the body of the letter. 
These are arranged by types. Within the type the in- 
stances are presented in chronological order. As a 
scholarly piece of work, the dissertation immediately 
challenges comparison with the dissertation of F. Zie- 
mann, De Epistularum Graecarum Formulis Sollemni- 
bus Quaestiones Selectae (Halle, 1911). Dr. Exler 
has less theorizing than Dr. Ziemann, but his presenta- 
tion of material is far superior. He has arranged his 
facts in such a way that a papyrologist may easily find 
relevant material; for this purpose Dr. Ziemann’s 
work is practically useless. 

Since the chief value of this dissertation lies in a 
presentation of statistics, it is a pity that they are not 
complete. It would have been impracticable, and 
scarcely useful, to quote every example of every for- 
mula, but it would have been advisable to give refer- 
ences to every occurrence, and to set down the exact 
number of times that the different formulas occur, 
that the reader might draw his own conclusions. As 


it is, in the case of the formulas which occur in great 
numbers, Dr. Exler has given, he says (13), enough 
examples ‘‘to show the relative frequency of their 
occurrence”. Probably all practical ends are served 
by this method, but one cannot help feeling that, if we 
are to have statistics, they should be complete. 

Statistics should also be accurate. Here, lest any 
misunderstanding arise, let it be premised that the task 
of assembling the material and reading the proof of 
the lists with the hundreds of examples and references 
to collections of papyri is enough to try the patience 
and the skill of the stoutest scholar. It is no reflection 
on Dr. Exler’s ability to say that his work is by no 
means impeccable. An examination of sixteen examples 
taken at random revealed five errors. On page 44, 
under “P. Hib. 72 (222)'", for Awplan éruordrm 
Ileroclpws dpxepéws read Awplwm.... 
On page 51, under “P. Hib. I 102 (276)", for 
Kupnvaios t&v Zwidov Evxdpran larpd xalper, 
read ... .... Kupnvaios is an adjective, not 
a proper name. 

Dr. Exler has omitted brackets in quoting fragmen- 
tary texts, a procedure which for such a work is ad- 
visable in general, but sometimes may cause con- 
fusion. For instance, if on page 52 under ‘‘P. Tebt. 
I, 32 (124) for the reading of the 
edition of P. Tebt. (restored from Sdeev in a com- 
panion letter) is not a misprint, it needs a note of 
explanation. On page 52, for ‘“‘P. Tebt. I 37 (33)” 
read ‘P. Tebt. I 37 (133)’. On page 58, for ‘‘P. S. I. 
326 (65)” read ‘P. S. I. 326 (IV. 65)’. 

Among other errors, found in the commentary and 
in the summaries and so more likely to mislead the 
reader, is the statement on page 61 that the formula 
“To B—A—xalper”’ is found from the second century 
of our era to the third. But on page 58 an example is 
cited from a papyrus dated in 261 B. C. On page 66 it 
is stated that ‘All documents with <the> formula 
<To B—xalpex A— now extant belong to the early 
Ptolemaic period”, whereas on page 43 examples are 
cited extending as far down as B. C. 99. On page 122 it 
is more correctly stated that this formula is found 
during the Ptolemaic period only. 

However, these errors, unfortunate as they may be, 
do not render the author's labors fruitless. His chief 
service lies in having assembled a multitude of citations 
(apparently accurate in all essential particulars), 
and in having classified them so that scholars can use 
them in interpreting new material as it may be pub- 
lished. 

Yate UNIVERSITY 


Pp. Hib.” = B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, The Hibek Papyri, 
1 (London, 1906). 


Harry M. 


